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LATE  CABLES 


United  Kingdom  authorities  advise  that  the  recent  order  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  canned  fruit  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  no  further  imports  from  the  United  States  will  be 
licensed.  In  view  of  the  large  stocks  already  on  hand  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  however,  it  is  expected  that  no  further  purchases  in  the  United 
States  will  be  required  for  a  considerable  time.  Any  importations  that 
may  be  made  in  future  from  any  source  will  be  made  by  the  Ministry  of 
Food.     (American  Embassy,  London.) 

Danish  Parliament  considering  laws  to  impose  10-percent  customs 
surtax  on  25  percent  of  all  imports.  Notable  exceptions  include  grain, 
feedstuffs,  oilseeds,  fertilizers,  raw  meats,  lumber,  agricultural  machin- 
ery, and  fruits.  Also  new  heavy  increases  in  consumption  taxes  on  to- 
bacco.    (American  Legation,  Copenhagen.) 

Argentine  requirements  of  blue-tag  seed  potatoes  estimated  at  from 
138,000  to  184,000  bushels,  depending  upon  prices  and  market  conditions 
for  the  domestic  crop.  No  difficulty  anticipated  in  procuring  dollar  ex- 
change to  cover  import  permits  during  October  and  November.  (United 
States  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.) 
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THE  ARGENTINE  WHEAT  SITUATION 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Argentine  wheat  situation  early 
in  March,  as  reported  "by         United  States  Agricultural  Attache  ?.  0.  Nyhus 
at  Buenos  Aires,  were  the  confirmation  of  reports  denoting  an  unusually 
small  harvest,  reduced  supplies  for  export  or  carry-over,  .and  a  poor  ox- 
port  demand  that  was  intensified  "by  the  scarcity  of  ocean  tonnage  for 
shipments  io  Europe. 

The  first  estimate  of  the  1939-40  "wheat  crop,  released  in  December, 
was  placed  at  .about  147  million  bushels,  although  trade  reports  indicated 
a  somewhat  smaller  outturn.    The  second  official  estimate,  issued  in  Feb- 
ruary, of  118  million  bushels,  was,  however,  considerably  below  most 
expectations.     It  compares  with  335  million  bushels  produced  in  1938-39 
and  the  5-year  average,  1933-34  to  1937-38,  of  220  million  bushels.  The 
extent  of  the  frost  damage  suffered  earlier  in  the  season  in  the  south-  . 
western  part  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  did  not  become  apparent  until 
harvesting  operations  were  under  way  in  late  December  and  early  January. 
Much  of  the  wheat  grown  in  this  area,  as  vrell  as  some  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  T.7heat  Zone,  was  shrivelled  and  poor.    About  13  million  bushels, 
or  more,  had  a  test  weight  of  only  53  to  54  pounds  per  bushel  and  cannot 
bo  considered,  marketable  grain. 


ARGENTINA:    Acreage,  production,  exports,  and 

1933-34  to  1939-40 

carry-over 

of  wheat, 

Acreage  ; 

Production  j 

Exports  a/. 

Year -end 
carry-over 
stocks 

Year  j 

Sown  : 

Harvested  ; 

1,000  ; 
:  aexfis. 

1,000  ; 

1 , ooo  : 

bjashels.  ! 

1,000  ■ 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1933-  34  

1934-  35  

1935-  35  

1935-37  

1937-  38.  

1938-  39  

1939-  40  

|  19,652 
J  18,812 
i  14,208 
i  17,502 
|  19,219 
j  20,868 
!  17,833 

18,042 
17,154 
11,690 
:  15,862 

;  i5,ii2 

19,101 

i  9J 

286,120 
240,669 
;  141,462 
1  249,193 
i  184,801 
•  336,201 
i  118,020 

181,727 
146,313 
63,209 
:  147,647 
;  75,549 
j  179,293 

15,400 
17,700 
b/-3,000 
■b  / -2,000 
5 , 500 
•  63,000 

Comoiled  from  official  sources  and  reports  of  the  office  of  the  United 
States  agricultural  attache  at  Buenos  Aires. 

a/  The  Argentine  marketing  years,  January-December  1934-1*3.;  Hour  in- 
cluded as  grain. 

W  The  1936-37  and  the  1937-38  crops  began  to  move  from  Argentina  m 
December,  according  to  available  reports,  indicating  that  old-crop  sup- 
plies were  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the  marketing  season. 
cj  Not  yet  available. 
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Despite  carry-over  stocks  on  January  1,  estimated  at  63  million 
"bushels  and  probably  the  largest  on  record,  the  exportable  surplus 
available  on  March  3  was  relatively  small.    Wheat  supplies  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  crop  plus  carry-over,  totaled  only  181  million  "bushels. 
After  deducting  estimated  domestic  requirements  for  1940  of  99  million  and 
January-February  exports  of  24  million,  only  58  million  "bushels  wore  left, 
including  the  13  million  bushels  of  unmerchantable  grain,  for  export  dur- 
ing March-December  or  carry-over  into  1941.    The  exportable  surplus  on 
March  1,  last  season,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  225  million  bushels. 

In  October  1939,  when  it  appeared  that  carry-over  stocks  of 
1938-39  wheat,  owned  almost  entirely  by  the  Grain  Board,  would  "be  burden- 
some, a  decree  was  announced  requiring  millers  to  buy  all  their  require- 
ments from  the  Grain  Board  until  the  end  of  the  milling  year,  November  30, 
1940.    Since  exports  of  Argentine  wheat  exceeded  expectations  during  the 
latter  part  of  1939,  it  was  announced  December  15  that  millers  could 
reduce  their  purchases  from  the  Grain  Board  to  40  percent  of  their  re- 
quirements during  the  milling  year  December-November  1939-40.  Such 
purchases  were  required  to  be  completed  by  March  31,  and  early  in  the 
month  it  was  estimated  that  exports  and  sales  to  millers  had  reduced  the 
Grain  Board's  holdings  of  old-crop  wheat  to  about  33  million  bushels, 
located  chiefly  in  the  ports  of  Santa  Fe  and  Rosario. 

Normally,  with  only  about  82  million  bushels  available  for 
export  at  the  beginning  of  a  season,  of  which  at  least  13  million  were 
disqualified  for  sale  by  reason  of  low-test  weight,  the  problem  of  export 
outlets  would  not  be  serious.    This  season  it  was  complicated  by  trans- 
portation difficulties  and  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  European  countries  in  Argentine  wheat.     It  was  expected 
that  the  South  American  countries,  largely  Brazil,  would  take  about  35 
million  bushels  during  the  current  marketing  year,  but  Argentina  would  have 
to  depend  uptin  Europe  as  a  market  for  most  of  its  remaining  surplus,  which 
might  be  increased  by  a  possible  upward  revision  in  the  crop  estimate. 
Recent  information,  however,  indicates  that  shipments  through  March  have 
been  heavier  than  anticipated. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  wheat  exported  "by  Argentina  during  1931- 
1935  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  almost  three-fourths  to  all  European 
countries.    Brazil  ranked  second  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  was  the  most 
important  non-European  market  for  Argentine  wheat.     In  1936,  following  a 
small  harvest,  exports  were  greatly  reduced;  over  half  the  wheat  shipped 
out  went  to  Brazil,  and  this  country  has  since  been  the  most  important 
single  outlet  for  Argentine  wheat,  including  flour  as  grain.    After  an 
unusually  slow  movement  during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  over  179  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  were  exported  by  Argentina  in  1939.  Preliminary 
trade  returns  do  not  show  the  final  destinations  of  much  of  this  wheat, 
but  at  least  32  million  bushels  went  to  Brazil.     Since  1923,  Argentina 
has  exceeded  the  total  exported  during  1939  only  three  times;  in  1928 
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over  203  million  bushels  were  sent  overseas,  in  1929  nearly  250  million, 
and  in  1934  about  182  million  bushels.     In  all  these  years  the  United 
Kingdom  was  by  far  the  most  important  country  of  destination. 


ARGENTINA:    Exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  by  country 
of  destination,  average  1931-1935,  annual  1936-1939 


Country 


Average 
1931-1935 


1936 


193? 


1938 


1939 
•preliminary 


;  1,000 

:  bushels 

United  Kingdom  j  47,203 

Belgium  .  j  23,041 

Denmark  ■  1,841 

Prance.'  j  7,184 

Germany  •  2,277 

Greece  j  5,855 

Italy  j  6,451 

Netherlands  j  11,942 

Norway  :  1,694 

Portugal  •  780 

Spain  j  924 

Sweden.  :  313 

Brazil  j  26,655 

Peru  j  2,471 

Bolivia  , .  :  356 

Chile  ;  1,129 

Paraguay  :  1,021 

Spanish  Possessions... •  1,115 

Union  of  South  Africa,  j  13 

United  States  \  648 

Others  j  6,062 

Total  j  148,975 


1,000 
bushels 
6,631 
5,347 
572 
220 
1,937 
893 
3,504 
2,541 
297 
3 
7 

155 
33,515 
3,952 
1,140 
120 
990 
438 
0 

352 
495 


1,000 

bushels 
26,275 
14,189 
918 
1,586 
5,764 
7,154 
26,820 
15,593 
1,896 
98 
463 
463 
,049 
,475 
,694 
295 
1,075 
0 
27 
775 
4,038 


35 
3 
1 


I,  000 
bushels 

II,  535 
5,213 

999 
360 

4,745 
415 
624 

3,646 
72 
549 
a/ 

2 

37,970 
4,273 
1,478 
736 
1,213 
0 

195 
32 
1,492 


1,000 
bushels 
14,086 
7,454 
4 
482 
472 
17 
2,875 
2,442 
375 
69 
356 
2 

32,439 
4,647 
1,352 
234 
1,223 
104 
36 
1,010 
b/109,604 


63,209 


147,647 


75,549 


179,293 


Compiled  from  official  trade  statistics  of  Argentina, 
a/  Less  than  500  bushels. 

b/  Practically  all  "for  orders,"  the  destination  of  which  will  not.  be 
known  until  final  returns  are  received. 


EGYPT'S  COTTON  TPADE  STIMULATED  BY  WARTIME  DEMAND 

Increased  exports  of  cotton  from  Egypt  to  the  allied  nations  during 
the  current  season  have  more  than  offset  the  loss  of  the  markets  of 
Central  Europe,  according  to  a  report  received  from  American  Consul 
C.  Paul  Fletcher  at  Alexandria.    Exports  during  the  1939-40  season,  August 
through  February,  have  amounted  to  1,009,000  bales  (of  478  pounds  net) 
compared  with  906,000  bales  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 
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EGYPT: 


Cotton  exports  by  countries  of  destination, 

February   1940,  with  comparisons  

;  February  • 


Country 


S  ept  emb o  r-F eb ruary 


1938 


;  1,000 
:  bales 

United  Kingdom  :  52 

France  :  14 

Germany  :  17 

Japan  ;  8 

Italy  I  11 

British  India  j  8 

Switzerland  j  6 

Rumania  >  3 

United  States  :  3 

Other  ;  _  19 

Total.  !  141 


1939 

1,000 
bal.es 
69 
20 
17 
11 
9 
Q 

10 

K 

4 
24 


.78 


Compiled  from  Monthly  Summary  of  the  Fore 
received  from  the  American  Consul  at  Alex 


1940    : 19 3 7- 38 


1,000 
bales 
39 
36 
0 
9 
13 
4 

4 
0 
2 
26 


133 


1,000 
bales 
369 
157 
123 
44 
70 
90 
55 
39 
25 
129 


:1,101 


1938-39 

T,ooo 

bales 
291 

89 
109 

79 

63 

46 

44 

26 

19 
140 


905 


1939-40 

1,000  " 
bales 
~  363 
185 
0 

102 

50 

87 

45 
6 

34 
127 


1,009 


.gn  Trade 
mdria. 


of  Egypt  and.  cables 


The  second  official  production  estimate  placed  the  1939-40  crop  at 
about  1,773,000  bales  compared  with  a  final  estimate  of  1,622,000  bales 
for  1938-39.    The  quantity  of  cotton  ginned  from  September  1  to  January  31, 
1939-40,  was  15  percent  greater  than  during  the  same  period  in  1938-39,  or 
1,429,000  bales  compared  with  1,243,000  bales.     The  net  stock  on  hand  at 
Alexandria  on  January  3,  1940,  was  estimated  at  605,000  bales  compared 
with  694,000  bales  on  December  23,  1938. 

The  Government  has  fixed  the  closing  price  quotations  of  December  7, 
1939,  as  the  level  at  which  it  is  prepared  to  enter  the  market  to  chock 
declining  prices.    A  schedule  of  these  prices  as  well  as  those  previously 
designated  by  the  Government  for  this  purpose  may  be  found  in  the  issue  of 
January  27,  1940.     The  proposal  by  the  .British  Government  in  November  to 
purchase  325,000  bales  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  pricos  equal  to  or  below 
those  quoted  on  the  Alexandria.  Exchange  on  November  11,  1939,  was  never 
accepted.     Action  taken  by  the  Egyptian  Government  has  prevented  a  subse- 
quent decline  to  that  level. 

A  Cotton  Administration  was  created  by  a  Royal  Decree  published  on 
November  16,  1939,  under  the  Ministry  of  Finance  with  an  office  in  Cairo 
and  one  in  Alexandria.     Its  objects  are    (l)  to  assume  the  functions  here- 
tofore carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  with  regard  to  cotton  and 
cotton  exchanges  and  (2)  to  deal  with  all  questions  relating  to  the  gin- 
ning of  cotton,  the  prohibition  of  mixing,  humidity  degree  tests,  and 
everything  connected  with  Egyptian  cotton  marketing,  financing,  and  trade, 
both  domestic  and  foreign. 
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Another  law  published  on  December  11,  1939,  authorized  the 
Government  to  purchase,  at  a  minimum  price  to  he  fixed  by  the  Council  o 
Ministers,  all  future  contracts  relating  to  the  present  crop  of  cotton- 
seed.   The  execution  of  this  law  also  is  entrusted  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance . 


YUGOSLAV  MAFKFT  FOR  AMUR  I  CAN  COTTON 

Productive  capacity  of  the  Yugoslav  cotton  textile  industry  is 
being  expanded  under  wartime  conditions  according  to  a  report  from 
American  Consul  John  Janes  Mcily  at  Zagreb.     Imports  of  American  cotton 
may  be  expected  to  increase  considerably  this  season  except  as  limited 
by  the  operations  of  the  allied  blockade  and  a  possible  shortage  of 
exchange . 

Cotton  mills  of  the  Zagreb  district  comprising  the  greater  part 
of  the  Yugoslav  cotton  industry,  operate  about  20,000  spindles  and 
10,000  looms.    During  1939,  they  imported  about  74,000  bales  of  raw  cot- 
ton, 70  percent  of  which  was  American,  and  have  requested  permission  to 
import  a  total  of  about  160,000  bales  during  1940. 

Expansion  of  plant  capacity 

The  output  of  Yugoslav  spinners  during  recent  years  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  weavers,  which  necessitated  the 
importation  during  1939,  of  nearly  29  million  pounds  of  cotton  yarn. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  most  of  these  supplies  of  yarn  came  from 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia.     Sources  of  cotton  yarn  in  Germany 
and  CzechosloVakia  are  no  longer  open  and  Italian  exporters  have  announced 
that  only  4.4  million  pounds  would  be  available  for  export  to  Yugoslavia 
during  the  current  year.    Faced  with  the  problem  of  an  overbalanced  ratio 
of  weaving  to  spinning  capacity  and  a  serious  reduction  in  available ^ sup- 
plies of  cotton  yarn  from  abroad,  directors  of  the  larger  spinning  mills 
have  decided  to  expand  their  spinning  capacity  and  import  larger  quanti- 
ties of  raw  cotton. 

Demand  for  American  cotton 

Officials  of  some  of  the  largest  textile  establishments  in 
Yugoslavia  have  indicated  that  approximately  75  percent  of  the  160,000^ 
bales  of  raw  cotton  needed  by  the  mills  during  1940  will  be  purchased  in 
the  United  States  if  wartime  conditions  in  Furope  do  not  complicate 
delivery.    American  cotton  is  reported  to  be  generally  the  most  adaptable 
to  the  larger  mills  in  Yugoslavia  and  a  majority  of  raw-cotton  imports 
in  recent  years  has  been  of  American. 
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The  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  foreign  exchange  is  the  first 
problem  confronting  the  prospective  Yugoslav  importer  of  .American  cotton. 
Import  permits  must  be  obtained  from  the  Yugoslav  National  Bank  for  imports 
from  countries  with  which  no  clearing  agreements  are  in  effect.     The  number 
and  value  of  such  permits  are  based  on  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  avail- 
able,  the  volume  of  goods  -purchased  by  the  specific  importer  in  the  past, 
and  the  actual  need  of  the  country  for  the  desired  goods.    The  Slovenian- 
Croatian  Spinners  Association  has  already  been  notified  that  import  permits  . 
for  1940  on  the  basis  of  the  current  situation  may  be  expected  to  cover  only 
about  30  percent  of  their  expressed  needs.     Foreign  exchange  available  for 
allocation  during  the  first  3  months  of  1940  has  been  exhausted,  but  allot- 
ment of  exchange  for  the  second  quarter  will  begin  April  1. 


EUROPEAN  COTTON  SITUATION  IN  FEBRUARY 

European  cotton-mill  activity  outside  the  German  area  continued  high 
through  February  although  hammered  to  some  extent  by  a  shortage  of  certain 
types  of  skilled  labor  in  the  belligerent  countries,  according  to  a  current 
report  received  from  the  office  of  the  American  agricultural  attache  at 
London.     Occupation  of  the  European  industry,  despite  some  increase  in  the 
export  trade,  is  still  based  largely  on  G-overnraent  orders  to  fill  military 
and  civil-defense  requirements  and  on  old  orders  on  hand  for  the  domestic 
civilian  trade.     The  volume  of  new  business  in  the  last  2  months  was 
smaller  than  in  the  early  months  of  the  war,  but  order  books  are  still  well 
filled  with  old  commitments,   especially  in  Lancashire.     According  to  a  re- 
cent estimate  of  the  Cotton  Controller,  about  15  percent  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  British  cotton-textile  industry  is  required  to  fill  Govern- 
ment orders,  while  in  France  the  percentage  is  even  larger. 

European  purchases  of  raw  cotton  have  been  high  during  the  current 
season  but  have  now  entered  upon  a  stage  approaching  saturation,  with  new 
business  centered  mainly  on  growths  other  than  American.     This  is  oartly 
a  seasonal  feature  but  is  also  a  natural  development  under  present  European 
circumstances.     Because  of  the  urgent  need  of  the  European  cotton  industry 
to  build  up  depleted  stocks  when  the  war  began,  and  the  desire  to  make 
timely  use  of  existing  shipping  facilities  before  unavoidable  restrictions 
became  necessary,  importers  in  Britain  and  in  many  neutral  countries  were 
given  a  relatively  free  hand  to  operate.     In  France  the  semiofficial  cotton- 
import  organization  was  also  allowed  to  pursue  a.  liberal  import  policy 
until  stocks  were  replenished.     All  this,  coming  in  a  period  when  American 
cotton  always  enjoys  its  greatest  movement,  placed  the  American  staple  in  a 
very  favorable  position  in  the  European  trade. 

Raw  cotton  stocks  in  Europe,  outside  the  German  area,  and  possibly 
Italy,  are  reported  to  be  sufficient  for  all  requirements  in  the  near 
future.    With  the  emergence  of  larger  allied  import  demand  for  armament  and 
other  essential  war  materials,  the  authorities  are  exerting  greater  efforts 
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to  conserve  foreign  resources,     For  this  reason  imports  must,  to  the  largest 
possible  extent,  "be  obtained  from  Empire  and  ally  sources  of  supply,  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  remaining  requirements  must  be  secured  in  exchange 
for  domestic  exports  or  in  settlement  of  otherwise  frozen  claims  in  foreign 
countries.     These  are  the  principal  reasons,  as  far  as  cotton  is  concerned, 
for  the  increased  imports  of  foreign  growths  of  cotton  in  recent  weeks 
beyond  the  usual  seasonal  shift.    This  tendency  is  intensified  by  pressure 
from  cotton-exporting  countries  seeking  greater  markets  in  Britain  and  France 
in  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  markets  of  Central  Furope. 

These  developments  have  recently  been  accompanied  by  increasing 
coordination  of  the  wartime  trade  policies  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
There  is  some  indication  that  joint  purchasing  of  raw  cotton  by  the  two  coun- 
tries may  become  a  feature  of  this  policy  as  has  been  applied  in  the  case  of 
several  other  commodities.     It  may  be  characterized  by  British  buying  for 
joint  account  in  markets  where  there  are  sterling  payment  facilities  and 
French  buying  for  the  requirements  of  both  countries  in  other  markets  where 
there  are  better  possibilities  for  payment  in  the  form  of  French  exports  or 
liquid  French  claims.     The  significance  of  those  wartime  trade  policies  on 
the  part  of  the  allies  may  be  a  factor  of  increasing  importance  in  interna*- 
tional  cotton  trade  in  the  future. 

United  Kingdom 

Mill  activity  continued  high  in  all  sections  of  the  Lancashire  cotton 
industry  throughout  February  but  was  slightly  lower  than  during  the  2  months 
previous,     A  seasonal  wave  of  sickness  from  influenza  has  temporarily  accen- 
tuated the  existing  shortage  of  labor,  particularly  of  females  and  juveniles 
in  the  spinning  section  and  skilled  men  weavers.     The  labor  problem  in  the 
cotton  industry  has  assumed  serious  proportions  now,  and  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  the  Minister  of  Labor  for  lowering  the  age  of  reservation.     Key  men 
in  firms  working  on  Government  contracts  may  be  exempted  from  mobilization 
through  action  of  the  Cotton  Controller,  cut  the  regulation  does  not  apply  to 
employees  of  firms  producing  for  the  export  or  domestic-civilian  trade. 

An.  order  made  effective  on  February  19  authorizes  the  Cotton  Controller 
to  issue  directions,  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Supply,  to  the  cotton  in* 
dustry  for  preferential  execution  of  certain  orders,  giving  first  preference 
to  Government  orders  and  second  to  export  orders  both  old  and  new.  The 
Cotton  Industry  Act  passed  on  March  18  contains  a  temporary  measure  to  relieve 
the  shortage  of  yarn  by  permitting  the  importation  of  about  1  million  pounds 
per  month  from  abroad,  probably  India.     This  quantity  amounts  to  less  than  1 
percent  of  Lancashire' s  monthly  yarn  output.     This  legislation  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  greater  detail  in  the  next  issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  along 
with  other  wartime  control  measures. 

Retail  sales  of  piece-goods  in  Great  Britain  during  January  showed  a 
15-percent  increase  in  value  over  those  of  January  1939,     The  increase  was 
partly  the  result  of  security  buying  on  the  part  of  consumers  but  wa.s  also 
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a  result  of  rising  prices  and  to  some  extent  the  annual  January  sales. 
Wholesale  domestic  trade  in  textiles  showed  a  moderate  increase  in  volume 
with  a  50-percent  increase  in  value  over  that  of  January  1939.  Liverpool 
prices  of  raw  cotton  during  February  showed  a  steady  tendency  in  the  first 
half  of  the  month,  giving  way  to  weakness  in  the  second  half,  notably  for 
spot  and  near  months,  which  continued  to  March  7.    Ample  spot  supplies  of 
American,  faced  by  a  reserved  spinner  demand,  depressed  quotations  for  spot 
and  near  futures  and  reduced  the  Liverpool-American  parity  to  below  the  ship- 
ping difference.    As  a  result,  import  buying  of  American  was  negligible 
during  February.    At  the  same  time,  a  somewhat  better  demand  developed  for 
outside  growths,  notably  Brazilian  and  Peruvian  forward,  although  shipping 
facilities  are  still  rather  uncertain. 

France 

Mill  consumption  of  the  French  cotton  industry  continued  very  active 
in  those  establishments  working  on  Government  orders  and  colonial  export 
requirements.    Other  mills,  less  favored  by  Government  contracts,  complain 
of  continued  deficiency  of  raw— material  allotments.    Domestic  civilian 
demand  has  been  definitely  neglected  and  under  the  envisaged  restrictions 
on  consumption,  is  likely  to  remain  curtailed.    By  a  decree  published  on 
February  24,  1940,  exportation  of  cotton  yams  is  prohibited.    Under  another 
decree  issued  the  same  day,  every  holder  of  cotton  yarns  must  declare  his 
stocks  and  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  held. 

Raw-cotton  stocks  in  Havre  and  on  vessels  in  port  being  unloaded 
on  March  1  were  estimated  at  200,000  to  220,000  bales  compared  with  255,000 
bales  on  March  1,  1939  and  only  74,000  bales  on  September  1,  1939.     It  is 
possible  also  that  the  French  cotton  import  organization  has  set  aside 
emergency  reserves  of  raw  cotton  at  some  interior  points*.     Imports  of 
American  cotton  during  the  present  season  to  the  end  of  February  were 
estimated  at  655,000  bales  compared  with  352,000  bales  in  the  same  period 
last  year.    French  imports  of  Egyptian  cotton  during  thj  5  months  ended 
January  31  were  about  145,000  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  compared  with 
70,000  bales  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

It  was  reported  that  no  purchases  of  American  or  South  American 
cotton  were  made  by  France  during  the  month  of  February  but  that  considerable 
quantities  of  cotton  were  acquired  by  the  French  import  organization  from 
India,  Uganda,  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.     It  is  rumored  that  this  organi- 
zation has  been  notified  that  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  no  more  foreign 
exchange,  with  the  exception  of  sterling  exchange,  will  be  made  available 
by  the  authorities  for  purchases  of  raw  cotton.    No  important  new  purchases 
of  raw  cotton  are  expected  to  be  made  by  France  during  the  current  crop  year. 

Belgium 

February  reports  from  the  Belgian  cotton-textile  industry  indicate 
continued  high  activity  based  largely  on  the  filling  of  orders  for  defense 
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requirements.     Few  business  has  slowed  up  in  recent  weeks,  however,  and 
export  sales  are  reported  as  having  "been  unsatisfactory.     High  costs  and 
shipping  risks  seem    to  have  driven  export  prices  above  competitive  levels. 
Imports  of  American  cotton  continued  favorable  and  were  estimated  at 
161,000  bales  for  the  season  through  February  29  compared  with  only  71,000 
bales  in  the  corresponding  period  a  year  earlier. 

Germany 

The  expectation  of  supplies  of  raw  cotton  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Soviet  Union  under  a  recent  trade  agreement  (unofficially  estimated  at 
600,000  to  700,000  bales)  has  apparently  not  yet  materialized.     Imports  of 
raw  cotton  by  some  neutral  European  countries  bordering  Germany  have  been 
heavy  this  season,  but  there  is  little  indication  that  substantial  quanti- 
ties have  reached  Germany. 

Efforts  to  increase  production  of  staple  fiber  and  rayon  have  been 
intensified  in  order  to  replace  as  far  as  possible  the  deficiency  in  sup- 
plies of  cotton  and  wool.     German  production  of  staple  fiber  was  increased 
from  about  700,000  bales  (of  478  pounds  net)  in  1938  to  900,000  bales  in 
1939  and  may  be  a  considerable  factor  at  present  as  a  substitute  for  raw 
cotton.     Production  and  consumption  of  staple  fiber  in  Germany  is  now  esti- 
mated to  equal  about  three-fourths  of  the  normal  consumption  of  cotton  dur- 
ing the  several  years  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Austria.  Scientific 
development  of  this  fiber  ha.s  reached  such  a  point  that  it  will  probably  be 
a  permanent  substitute  for  considerable  quantities  of  natural  fibers, 
notably  cotton. 

Italy  •-. 

Heavy  buying  of  raw  cotton  by  Italian  importers  during  November  and 
December  1939  is  reported  to  have  satisfied  the  bulk  of  import  requirements 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  current  season.    As  a  result,  raw  cotton 
purchases  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and  particularly  during  February, 
were  relatively  small.     Cotton  mill  activity  in  Italy  wa.s  maintained  during 
February  at  or  near  levels  of  recent  months  although  hampered  by  an  acute 
sacarcity  of  substitute  fibers  and  of  certain  necessa.ry  chemicals.  Current 
exports  of  cotton  fabrics  and  yarns  continued  on  a  favorable  basis,  but  new 
export  orders  booked  in  recent  weeks  have  been  smaller,  partly  as  a  result  of 
increased  competition  in  foreign  markets,  according  to  British  press  reports. 
Domestic  demand  for  cotton  textiles  continues  above  the  capacity  of  Italian 
mills  to  produce  for  the  home  market  under  present  circumstances.  The 
Italian  cotton  industry  is  faced  with  an  immediate  increase  in  raw-material 
and  production  costs  as  a  result  of  an  advance  of  freight  rates  on  cotton 
from  the  United  States  to  Italy  ($1.20  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds)  and  because 
of  an  imminent  increa.se  in  the  wage  rates  of  cotton  operatives  by  15  to  20 
percent. 
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SPANISH  GOVERNMENT  INCREASES  PRICES  TO  E1TC0URAGE.  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 

The  Spanish  Government  announced  on  January  29,  1940,  that  prices  to 
growers  for  tobacco  from  the  1940  crop  would  "be  50  percent  above  the 
prices  originally  announced  for  each  grade,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
American  Embassy  at  Madrid.    As  a  further  means  of  encouraging  1940  plant- 
ings, the  Government  has  provided  for  a  30-percent  increase  in  the  prices 
set  for  the  1939  crop.     One- third  or  10  percent  of  this  price  increase 
will  be  paid  when  the  grower  delivers  Lis  1939  crop,  and  the-  remaining  20 
percent  when  Government  agents  certify  that  the  grower's  1940  tobacco 
plantings  are  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  his  1939  plantings.    New  regulations 
also  provide  that  license  to  grow  tobacco  may  be  withdrawn  from  farmers 
whose  1940  plantings  are  below  those  of  1939.     The  following  tabulation 
shows  prices  originally  annunced  for  the  1940  crop,  by  grades: 


Grade  Price  per  pound 

United  S tates  cents 

Special    17.0 

Eirst  class  -         Eirst  A   13.6 

Eirst   12.5 

Second  A   11.4 

Second  class  -       Eirst  A   10.9 

Second   10.2 

Second  A   9.5 

Third  class  -         Eirst  A   8.4 

Third   7.5 

Third  A   6.6 


It  is  estimated  that  Spain  now  consumes  about  55,100,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  annually,  of  which  only  8,800,000  pounds  are  of  domestic  production, 
largely  in  the  Granada  district.     The  remainder,  46,300,000  pounds,  is  of 
imported  leaf  of  which  a  substantial  part  originates  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  believed  that  the  higher  prices  to  domestic  producers  will  encourage 
increased  plantings  and  reduce  imports.     It  is  anticipated  that  most  of 
the  increased  production  will  be  of  burley  type,  known  in 'Spain  as  "Rubio" 
tobacco.     Certain  sections  of  southern  Spain  are  believed  to  be  suited 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  type. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  CITRUS  EXP ORTS  SET  RECORD 

Exports  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  lemons  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  during  the  1939  shipping  season,  April  to  December,  reached  an 
all-time  high,  according  to  statistics  in  the  monthly  "Crops  and  Markets" 
of  the  South  African  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Exports 
during  the  season  were  substantially  above  those  during  1938.  Shipments 
of  oranges  amounted  to  4,325,000  boxes,  an  increase  of  36  percent  over 
those  of  the  previous  season,  while  grapefruit  exports  were  9  percent 
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heavier  than  those  of  1938;    Lemon  exports  increased  by  5,272  boxes  during 
1939.     The  South  African  citrus  industry  has  undergone  a  marked  expansion 
since  the  World  War.    Citrus  exports  during  the  five  seasons,  1926-1930, 
averaged  around  1,225,000  boxes  compared  with  a  total  of  4,754,000  boxes 
during  the  1939  season.    The  heaviest  movement  of  South  African  citrus 
occurs  between  June  and  September „    The  bulk  of  the  exports  move  to  the 
United  Kingdom  where  they  compete  with  exports  of  California  citrus  during 
the  sm.sier  months. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AlTtICA:    Exports  of  citrus  fruit  by  months, 
April-December,  average  1932-1936,  annual  1937-1939 


ulonth 


Oranges. 


April.  .  . 

May  

June  

July  

August .  .  . 
September , 
October . . 
N  o vemb  er . . 
December . , 


Grapefruit 


April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September . . 
October .... 
November. 
December . . . 
Total. . . . 


jemons 


April. . . . 

Mav 

June  

July  

August . . . 
September , 
October. . , 
November . , 
December. , 
Total.., 


1937 

j  1938 

j  1939 
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•  Soxes 
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1  470 
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■             "1  C\C\C\ 

D4 

,                    I  00 

;  1,001 

!       po  hp 

1  A  OPS 

:  53,734 

48 , 659 

:  75,340 

123,531 

:  79,432 

180 , 143 

190,683 

:  134,037 

'.  82,543 

115,426 

!  41,290 

75,139 

:  19,923 

3 , 102 

•  5,946 

11,877 

:         2 , 855 

930 

2,713 

1,206 

:  348 

0 

:           ■  81 

:  66 

0 

0 

0 

\  265T0;i9"J 

364, 402""" 

355,458 

335,311 

17 

534 

1  30 

341 

;  355 

1 , 33  5 

1,050 

4,117 

:  1,841 

4,227 

6,525 

9,953 

:         8 , 303 

13,077 

;  15,251 

13,308 

:  10,175 

15,809 

:         10 , 155 

7,338 

i  4,246 

4,731  • 

2,590 

4,324 

i  2,319 

451  ' 

2,153 

2,387 

.  595 

101  • 

59 

579 

0  ' 

0 

.   

28,363 

40,385 

37,794 

45.056 

irCrops  and  Markets,"  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Pretoria. 
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PINEAPPLE  TP!  CONTAINERS  IN  FRENCH  INDOCHINA 

The  plea  for  the  temporary  free  entry  into  French  Indochina  of 
pineapple  tin  containers  was  rejected  by  the  French  Government  in  a 
decree  dated  September  18,  1939,  according  to  a  report  from  American 
Consul  Peter  H.  A.  Flood  at  Saigon.     This  petition  had  been  proposed  by 
the  Permanent  Advisory  Board  of  the  Government  General  of  French  Indo- 
china as  a  means  of  assisting  the  local  pineapple  industry.  Containers 
for  canning  pineapples  are  imported  in  parts  from  the  United  States  and 
the  duty  on  them  is  three  times  that  of  ordinary  tinplate.    The  pine- 
apple producers  have  attempted  to  have  this  handicap  lessened. 

The  pineapple  industry  in  French  Indochina  is  relatively  small 
and  exports  during  the  past  few  years  have  ranged  between  6,600  and 
10,100  cases  of  50  pounds. 


NORMAL  SUPPLIES  OF  INDIAN  CASHEW  NUTS  EXPECTED 


The  supply  of  cashew  nuts  available  for  export  from  India  in 
1940  is  expected  to  be  normal,  according  to  a  report  received  from  Ameri- 
can Consul  Curtis  C.  Jordan  at  Madras,  India.     The  supply  of  African- 
grown  nuts  normally  imported  into  India  during  December-February  for 
processing  and  reexport  were  held  back  pending  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute  regarding  the  basis  of  making  quotations  and  payments.  This 
question  is  now  settled  and  the  importation  has  started.     During  the 
dispute,  448  tons  of  raw  Brazilian  cashews  were  received  at  Indian  ports 
for  processing.    This  was  the  first  time  such  a  shipment  had  been  re- 
ceived and  may  be  the  forerunner  of  a  new  tro.de. 

The  usual  demand  from  European  countries  for  cashews  fell  off  as 
a  result  of  hostilities,  but  that  from  the  United  States  has  been  about 
normal.     Shipping  facilities  in  American  ships  appears  to  be  ample  to  take 
care  of  the  movement.    A  shortage  of  tin  plates  for  packing  may  cause 
some  delay  in  fulfilling  export  orders. 

The  increase  of  nearly  100  percent  in  freight  rates  has  been 
partially  offset  by  the  20-percent  fall  in  sterling  in  terms  of  dollars. 
The  total  exports  during  the  last  3  months  of  1939  from  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  Presidencies  were  4,065  tons  as  compared  with  4,028  during  the 
same  period  in  1938.    Exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  period 
were  3,422  tons  as  compared  with  3,150  in  1938. 


UNITED  KINGDOM    FACED  WITH  FRESH  EGG  SHORTAGE 


A  rather  serious  shortage  of  home-produced  eggs  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  feared  in  the  latter  half  of  1940,  according  to  a  report  from 
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the  American  Embassy  in  London,     The  reason  for  t he  anticipated  shortage 
is  that  a  considerable  liquidation  of  poultry  stock  has  occurred,  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  preference  has  been  given  to  the  dairy,  beef, 
and  sheep  industries  in  the  allocation  of  feedstuff s. 

Furthermore,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  egg  supplies 
from  some  of  the  usual  sources  on  the  Continent,  as  uncertainty  about 
feedstuffs  supplies  have  also  been  experienced  in  Denmark,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Ireland,  where  the  United  Kingdom  normally  obtains  large  supplies  of 
fresh  eggs. 

Since  the  United  Kingdom  normally  produces  about  65  percent  of 
total  consumption  requirements  of  eggs  in  the  shell,  a  reduction  of  25.. 
percent  in  domestic  flocks,  as  recently  declared  by  a  Member  of  Parliament 
in  a  feedstuffs  debate,  would  be  equivalent  to  about  15  percent  of  total 
supplies.     Should  imported  supplies  be  reduced  even  slightly,  a  relatively 
serious  scarcity  of  eggs  in  the  shell  may  bo  faced  later  this  year,  even 
if  the  quantity  of  feedstuffs  supplies  improves  in  the  coming  months. 


CANADA ^S_1940_¥ARTII^  WOOL  NEEDS  GUARANTEED 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  arrangement  between  the  Canadian  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  and  the  United  Kingdom  Wool  Control,  Canada's 
entire  requirements  of  wools  for  military  purposes  up  to  September  10, 
1940,  have  been  guaranteed  by  the  Wool  Control.    A  larger  and  more ^regu- 
lar supply  of  the  crossbred  typos  needed  for  civilian  as  well  as  military 
purposes  than  the  recent  day-to-day  basis  will  be  forthcoming.     Thus,  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  duty  on  crossbred  wool  from  intermediate 
tariff  countries  announced  in  December  has  now  been  removed.    As  a  result 
of  the  suspension  of  this  tariff,  Canada  was  enabled  to  cover  immediate 
requirements  of  crossbred  wool,  usually  obtained  from  New  Zealand,  from^ 
South  American  sources,  principally  Argentina.     Meanwhile  the  price-fixing 
order,  which  placed  the  price  at  45  cents  per  pound  (Canadian  currency), 
clean  basis  content,  fo/wool  to  be  used  in  military  contracts,  has  been 
canceled  since  it  has  served  its  purpose  of  making  available  Canadian 
stocks  of  crossbred  wools  that  wore  not  moving  steadily  to  market  at  a 
time  when  wool  was  badly  needed  by  manufacturers  with  military  contracts. 

Indications  are  that  the  coming  domestic  wool  clip  in  Canada  will 
show  an  increase  above  1939.    An  increase  of  4.4  percent  in  the  number 
of  sheep  to  be  shorn  is  officially  indicated  for  1940,  according  to  a 
report  from  Agricultural  Attache  C.  C.  Taylor  at  Ottawa.     Increases  are 
anticipated  in  all  Provinces  except  N0va  Scotia.    An  8.8-percent  increase 
is  indicated  in  Manitoba.     Wool  production  in  Canada  in  1939  was  reported 
at  17,888,000  pounds,  consisting  of  13,611,000  pounds  of  shorn  wool  and 
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4,277,000  pounds  of  pulled  wool.     This  was  an  increase  of  1  percent  above 
1938  and  and  increase  of  1  percent  compared  with  the  preceding  5-year  average 

Imports  of  wool  in  1939  totaled  19,077,000  pounds  compared  with. 
15,524,000  pounds  in  1938.     Exports  were  relatively  small,  as  compared 
with  imports,  amounting  to  4,664,000  pounds  against  4,260,000  pounds  in 
1938.    Apparent  consumption  amounted  to  32,301,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
12  percent  above  1938  and  14  percent  above  the  average  for  the  5  years 
1933-1937. 

Stocks  of  wool  on  farms  on  December  31,  1939,  being  held  for  sale 
or  for  use  on  the  farm,  were  estimated  at  1,582,000  pounds  as  compared 
with  1,248,000  pounds  on  the  same  date  of  1938.     The  largest  quantity  was 
held  in  Quebec  where  home  spinning  is  more  common. 


SOUTHERN  HEMI SPHERE  TOOL  SHIPMENTS  SLIGHTLY  SMALLER 


Shipments  of  wool  from  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  so  far  in 
the  current  season  have  been  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
chiefly  as  the  result  of  delayed  shipping  caused  by  the  war.    Exports  to 
the  United  States  from  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
however,  have  been  materially  larger  than  a  year  ago  and  also  larger  than 
average.     Export  statistics  are  not  available  for  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  due  to  the  policv  of  the  British  Government  to  withhold  such 
information  at  the  present  time. 

South  Ameri c a 

Latest  reports  from  South  America  are  to  the  effect  that 
considerably  more  wool  had  "been  sold  than  exported  for  the  first  5  months 
of  the  season  to  the  end  of  February,     Approximately  75  percent  of  the 
estimated  Argentine  exportable  surplus  and  85  percent  of  the  current 
Uruguayan  wool  clip  had  been  sold  by  that  date. 

Exports  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  October-February  (March  7  in 
the  case  of  Argentina)  amounted  to  197  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of  14 
percent  compared  with  the  same  period  a  year  earlier.  Approximately, 
110  million  -oounds  of  this  wool  came  to  the  United  States,  compared  with 
about  42  million  pounds  in  the  same  period  of  1938-39  and  a  5-year  aver- 
age for  the  period  of  35  million  pounds.    A  certain  quantity  of  this  wool 
was  shipped  to  Canada,  but  the  exact  amount  is  undisclosed. 

January  wool  prices  at  Buenos  Aires  averaged  50  percent  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.    Uruguayan  wool  prices  also  showed  increases  of  at 
least  50  percent  comoared  with  last  year.      As  a  rule,  there  was  a  greater 
increase  in  prices  of  the  coarser  grades  of  wool  than  in  the  finer. 
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Prices  for  v;ool  and  mutton  in  Argentina  have  been  relatively 
higher  than  for  other  leading  export  products,  according  to  a  recent  re- 
port of  United  States  Agricultural  Attache  Paul  0.  Nyhus .  Sheep-raising 
in  Argentina  is  one  of  the  few  farming  enterprises  of  importance  that 
has  been  definitely  stimulated  by  the  war.    As  a  result  of  the  demand 
for  the  coarser  qualities  of  wool,  part  of  the,  March-April  second 
clip  in  Cordoba  and  the  northwestern  Provinces  has  been  contracted  for  in 
advance.    High  prices  are  expected  to  result  in  a  materially  larger 
second  clip  than  was  the  case  last  year. 

Preliminary  figures  show  that  Argentine  wool  exports  to  the  United 
States  from  October  1,  1939,  to  March  7,  1940,  reached  88  million  pounds 
and  were  130  percent  larger  than  a  year  ago.    Exports  to  the  United 
States  constituted  60  percent  of  total  exports  from  Argentina  compared 
with  only  21  percent  for  the  same  period  last  season.    Ordinarily,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  Argentina's  most  important  market,  with  the  United 
States  second.    This  season  the  export  market  has  been  dislocated  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  taken  very  small  quantities, 
while  Germany  has  been  totally  absent  from  the  market.    Prance  has  pur- 
chased to  some  extent  recently,  but  up  to  March  7  total  exports  to  that 
country  were  55  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.    Prance,  especially,  is 
reported  to  have  bought  large  quantities  not  yet  shipped,  due  either  to 
lack  of  shipping  space  or  the  desire  to  hold  stocks  in  Argentina  rather 
than  in  Prance.    Italy  sc  far  has  taken  124  percent  more  wool  than  a  year 
ago  and  Japan  many  times  as  much  as  a  year  earlier.    Some  purchases  of 
coarse  crossbreds  were  made  by  the  British  Wool  Control  Board  about 
March  1 . 


ARGENTINA:  Shipments  of  wool  by  countries  of  destination, 
 October  1  to  February  29,  1934-3 5  to  1939-40  


October- 
February 

United 
States 

'United  • 

;  Prance 
Kingdom; 

Italy  ; 

Germany 

Japan 

•  Others 

Total 

Million 

Million-Million 

Million  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds  : pounds 

pounds  •' 

pounds 

."nounds 

pounds 

pounds 

19o4~ *o5  mm* 

9.9 

40.4;  14.0 

13.0: 

41.7 

0.4 

8.4 

127.8 

1935-36. . . 

29.9 

39.7;  27.3 

5.2 

15.9 

0.4 

17.3 

135.7 

1936-37. . . 

52.5 

44.5:  17.0 

10  j] 

7.1 

16.7 

18.5 

166.4 

1937-38 . . . 

3.3 

23. 5 |  14.2' 

1.8j 

23.0 

j  1.5 

9.8 

77.1 

1938-39. . . 

38.1 

55.7J  32.5' 

4.6 

0.2 

15.5 

178.9 

Average . 

26.7 

49.8:  21.0 

:  6.9! 

24.0 

1  3.8 

14.0 

137.2 

1939-40 . . . 

87.7 

2.7:  14.5 

10.3 

10.3 

a/  19.5 

145.0 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  trade  supplied  by  Buenos  Aires  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Data  for  1938-39  and  1939-40  not  strictly 
comparable  with  earlier  years  as  it  includes  shipments  through  March  7. 
Conversions  made  from  bales  at  1  bale  =  926  pounds.    Statistics  for  other 
seasons  converted  from  metric  tons . 

a/  Exports  to  other  important  neutral  countries  in  this  period  of  1939-40 
were  as  follows  in  millions  of  pounds  with  comparable  figures  for  1933-39 
in  parentheses:  Sweden  5.7  (1.5),  Netherlands  6.6  (1.6). 
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Shipments  to  date  are  misleading  in  respect  to  volume  of  sales, 
states  Mr,  Nyhus.    Shipments  to  other  neutral  countries,  especially  the 
Netherlands  and  Sweden,  have  materially  exceeded  those  of  a  year  ago  and 
are  believed  to  have  been  purchased  by  a  Government  Control  Board,  as  in 
the  case  of  English  and  French  purchar.es,  although  the  transactions  have 
been  made  through  the  usual  private  channels, 

Argentine  exports  of  coarse  crossbred  and  native  or  criolla  wool, 
a  certain  proportion  of  which  is  in  the  carpet  class,  totaled  only  56 
million  pounds  for  this  season  through  February,  compared  with  81  million 
pounds  a  year  earlier.    All  the  wool  of  this  class  is  not  represented  in 
the  above  figures  as  some  is  exported  in  a  scoured  or  washed  condition 
and  not  designated  as  to  grade. 

ARGENTINA:    Wool  exports,  in  terms  of  grease,  by  types, 
 October  1 -February  29,  1939-40 


Condition  in  which  exported 
and  type 


October  1  to  February  29 


1938-39 


:  Million  pounds 


Grease  wool 

Fine  

Crossbred,  fine .... 

medium .  . 
coarse .  . 

Criolla  

Bellies  

Total  grease  wool 

Washed  wool   

Scoured  wool   


11.3 
35.6 
15.2 
76.0 
5.2 
7.7 


151.0 


11.1 

25.3 


Total  in  terms  of  grease  wool 


187.4 


1939-40 


Million  pounds 

6.6 
27.2 
18.3 
47.8 

7.7 

3.0 


110.6 


11.4 

33.0 


155.0 


Report  of  United  States  agricultural  attache,  Buenos  Aires. 

Exports  of  wool  from  Uruguay  for  the  5-month  period  ended 
February  29  amounted  to  52  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  3  percent  above 
exports  for  the  same  period  a  year  earlier but  4  percent  smaller  than 
the  average  for  the  same  5-month  period  1934-35  to  1938-39.    Shipments  to 
the  United  States  amounted  to  22  million  pounds,  or  42  percent  of  total  ex- 
ports, and  were  materially  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  1938-39  and 
the  average  for  this  period  of  1934-35  to  1938-39.    See  table,  page  388. 

As  in  the  case  of  Argentina,  there  has  been  a  considerable  shift 
in  destination  as  compared  with  recent  years.    No  wool  has  been  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  or  France  so  far  this  year.    Last  season 
Germany  was  the  largest  single  market  for  Uruguayan  wool.    Exports  to 
other  neutral  countries,  principally  Sweden,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzer- 
land, wore  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
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URUGUAY;     Exports,  cf  wool  by  count: 
October  1  to  February  23,  1934* 


ios  of  destination, 
•35  to  1939-40 


October- 
February 

; United 
States 

United 
Kingdom 

'France  j Italy 

G-ermany 

J  apan 

Others 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million -Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pound's 

pounds 

pounds  ; pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

•pound  s 

pounds 

1934-35.  

0.5 

7.7 

3.3:  12.6 

12.2 

0.1 

7.9 

44.4 

1935-  36  

1936-  3?  '. 

1937-  38  

16. 6 
22 , 3 
0.3 

18.5 
12.7 
8.1 

4.8;  3.8 
2.91  2.7 
I.?!  2.3 

12.2 
8.8 
14. 6 

1.7 

23.0 

7.6 
7.5 

5'.  5 

65.2 
79.9 
32. 4 

1938-39  . 

3.6 

s.o! 

3.8;  7.7 

19.6 

0.2 

10.8 

50.7 

Average  

8.7 

10.4| 

3.3'  5.8 

13.5 

5.0 

7.8 

54.5 

1939-40  

22.2 

;  7.0 

2.6 

a/  20.4 

52.2 

Compiled  from  trade  sources  as  furnished  by  United  States  Agricultural  Attache 
Paul.  0.  i\yhus.        a/    Exports    %Q  other  important  neutral  -countries  in  this 
period  of  1939-40  were,  in  millions  of  pounds  with  comparable  figures  for  1938-3 
in  parentheses:     Sweden,  8.5  (1.2),  Netherlands  5.3  (2.4),   Switzerland  3.4  (O). 

Imports  of  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  wool  into  the  United  States  for 
consumption  in  the  4  months  October-January  1939-*»10,  amounted  to  51  million 
pounds,  76'  percent  of  which  came  from  Argentina,  the  bulk  of  it  being  carpet- 
class  wool.  '  "  •  ■ 

UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  South  American  wool  for  comsumption, 


Argentina 

Uruguay 

Month 

Carpet 

Not  finer 

Finer 

:  Total 

Carpet 

Not  fine 

r  :  Finer 

wool 

than.  40'  s 

than  40'  s 

wool 

than  40 1 

s  -than  40 r  s 

•Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

;Million 

Million 

..pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

■pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

•  pounds 

pound  s 

Oct. 

3.5 

.1.0 

0.3 

4.8 

0.1 

a/ 

■  2.2- 

2.3 

Nov. 

3.3 

1.5 

2.  < 

7.8 

i 

0.1 

2.7 

Dec . 

4.9 

0.7 

2.4 

8.0 

C.l 

2.3 

J  an. 

11.9 

1.9  . 

4.5 

18.3 

0.1 

5.4  : 

5.5 

Total 

23.6 

5.1 

9.9 

33.6 

0.1 

0.3 

:     12«4  : 

12.8 

a/    50,000  pounds  or  less. 

British  Empire  Countries 

The  present  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  Wool  Control,  which  purchased 
the  Australian  find  New  Zealand  wool  clips  outright  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
is  to  permit  shipments  of  Australian  wool  in  normal  quantities  to  neutral 
countries.     There  was  some  delay  in  making  a  decision    as  to  policy,  but  a 
Central  Wool  Committee  has  now  been  in  operation  in  Australia  for  several 
months  for  the  purpose  of  appraising  the  wool  clip,  fixing  prices  for  the 
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different  types,  and  arranging  for  exports  through  normal  channels.  The 
quantity  of  wool  appraised  during  the  3  months,  October-December,  was  1,450,000 
bales,  representing  about  435  million  pounds,  much  of  which  has  already  been 
ship-oed  out  of  the  country.     Shipments  of  early  shorn  wools  in  July  and  August 
were" fairly  heavy  for  those  months.     Shipments  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  1938- 
39  season,  July  1  to  December  31]  amounted  to  458  million  pounds.    The  Central 
fool  Committee  approved  a  plan  for  appraisment  of  an  additional  1,284,000  bales, 
or  about  385  million  pounds,  in  the  period  from  January  1  to  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion (end  of  March),  according  to  Consul  Thomas  M.  Wilson  at  Sydney. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  no  Now  Zealand  wool  has  been  permitted 
to  be  exoorted  to  any  country  other  than  to  the  United  Kingdom.    New  Zealand 
wool  consists  largely  of  the  crossbred  type  needed  for  military  purposes, 
with  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  carpet  wool. 

Imports  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand  wool  into  the  United  States  for 
consumption  during  the  months  fo  war  control,  October  to  January,  amounted  to 
16  million  pounds,  73  percent  of  which  came  from  Australia.     In  the  7-month 
period,  July-January,  imports  of  Australian  wool  for  consumption  totaled  18 
million  pounds.     Shipments  to  the  United  States  from  Australia  in^the  same 
period  of  1938-39  totaled  only  7  million  pounds.     Imports  of  New  Zealand  wool 
for  consumption  in  the  7-month  period  of  1939-40  amounted  to  9  million  pounds 
compared  with  shipment  to  the  United  States  from  New  Zealand  in  the  same  period 
of  1938-39  of  4  million  pounds. 

UNITED  STATES:     Imports  for  consumption  of  Australian  and  New  Zealand 


wool,  bv  classes.  July-January  1939-40 

Australia  : 

New  Zealand 

Month  ': 

Carpet  j 
wool  | 

Not  finer  ; 
than  40 1 s : 

Finer       ^  ■ 
, ,                 Total  . 
than  40' s ■ 

Carpet 
wool 

No  t  f i  ner  ; 
than  40' s  : 

Finer 
than  40 1 s  ' 

Total 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Total 
Oct.- 

Jan. 

Million : 

pounds : 

a/ 

i 

Million  : 
pounds 

a/ 
0.1 

a/ 

Million  -Million' 
pounds  :  pounds 

1.1  ;  1.1 

1.4  j  1.4 

3.6  j  3.6 

3.6  :  3.7 

2.7  ;  2.7 

2.2  '  2.2 
■         2.8   :  2.8 

Million 
pounds 
0.2 
0.2 
0.9 
1.2 
0.1 
0.1 

;  o.i 

Million 
pounds 
0.8 
0.1 
0.8 
0.5 
0.1 
0.2 
aV 

Million  : 
pounds 
0.5 
0.5 
1.0 
0.5 
0.5 

:  0.6 

;  0.3 

Million 
pounds 
1.5 
0.8 
2.7 
2.2 
0.7 
0.9 
0.5 

!  p7 

0.1 

17.4  :  17.5 

2.3 

2.5 

3.9 

9.2 

!  a/ 

i  o.i 

11.3   :  11.4 

1.5 

0.8 

1.9 

!  4.2 

a/  50,000  pounds  or  less. 

Imports  for  consumption,  according  to  countries  of  production,  include 
wool  ship-oed  directly  from  the  country  in  which  produced,  or  reshipped  from 
other  countries,  and  also  include  material  withdrawn  from  bonded  customs 
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warehouses,  at  any  time  within  3  years  of  importation.     Thus  they  do  not 
reflect  accurately  the  quantities  shipped  from.  Australia  or  New  Zealand  to 
the  United  States  during  this  period  hut  are  the  only  figures  available  at 
present . 

South  African  wool  continues  to  be  sold  on  the  open  market.  The 
British  Wool  Commission,   set  up  in  South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  valuing 
the  wool  clip,  supposedly  is  entering  the  market  as  a  purchaser  only  to 
support  the  price  at  the  Australian  level. 

There  has  been  some  recent  criticism  by  the  British  wool  trade  of 
the  British  Wool  Commi s-sion1  s  buying  activities  in  the  South  African  mar- 
ket.    It  is  stated  that  the  Commission  has  apparently  abandoned  its  original 
policy  and  how  appears  to  be  operating  freely  at  prices  above  the  agreed 
minimum  basis  after  it  was  found  that  only  small  quantities  of  inferior 
wools  needed  to  be  purchased  to  maintain  the  price  at  the  Australian  level. 
If  the  British  Wool  Commission  continues  to  buy  at  the  present  ra.te  the 
trade  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  such  purchases  consist  only  of 
wool  intended  for  export  in  the  form  of  yarn  and  manufactures. 

Exports  of  grease  and  scoured  wool  from  South  Africa  for  the  8-month 
period,  July-February  1939-40,  amounted  to  108  million  pounds,  a  decrease  of 
38  percent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  for  1938-39.  Approxi« 
mately    34    million  pounds  of  grease  and  scoured  wool  were  shipped  to  the 
United  States  compared  with  600,000  pounds  in  the  same  period  of  1938-39. 
February  exports  to  the  United  States  were  only  3  million  pounds  compared 
with  an  average  of  6  million  pounds  for  the  4  months  previous.     The  long- 
wool  season  is  practically  over.     Imports  of  South  African  wool  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  consist  mainly  of  apparel  wool  finer  than  40' s. 


"UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:     Exports,  grease  and  scoured, 
July  1  to  February  29,  1939-40,  with  comparisons 


July  1  to 

To  all  countries 

To  the  United  States 

February  29 

Grease  1 

Scoured  . 

Total 

Grease 

Scoured 

Total 

Million 

Million  ' 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1934-35  

127.2 

3;8 

131.0 

0.2 

a7~ 

0.2 

1935-36  ■ 

156.8- 

5.1 

161.9 

3.0 

~0.4 

3.4 

1936-37  

156.8 

5.6 

162.4 

3.3 

0.9 

4.2 

1937-38  

133.9' 

3.9 

137.8 

:  0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

1938-39  

169.6 

4.6 

174.2 

0.6 

V 

0.6 

Average  

148.9 

4.6 

153.5 

1.4 

0.3 

1.7 

1939-40  

102.0 

5.8 

107.8 

.    c/  31.9 

c/  1.6 

c/  33.5 

Compiled  from  "Crops  and  Markets,"  Union  of  South  Africa  and  monthly  cables. 
&l  None  reported,     b/  Less  than  50,000  pounds,     cj  Not  available  by  coun- 
tries but  includes  exports  for  February  as  declared  at  American  Consulates. 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA:     Movement  of  wool  at  ports,  July  1  to 


February  29,  1939-40,  l 

tfith  comparisons  a/ 

July  1  to 

Receipts 

Sales  at 

Stocks  at  ports,  February  29 

February  29 

at  ports 

Auction 

Unsold 

Sold 

Total 

Million 

Mill! o  n 

Million 

Mil.],  ion 

Million 

1934-35  

pounds 
160.3 

pounds 
103.0 

:       pound s 
!         25".  3 

pounds 
28.9 

pounds 
54.2 

1935-36  

184.3 

104 .4 

!  5.6 

18.4 

24.0 

1936-37  

199.0 

144.0 

:  7.8 

40.8 

43.6 

1937-38  

177.4 

104.0 

;  26.0 

26.0 

!  52.0 

1938-39  

191.1 

140.0 

:  7.0 

25.8 

;  32.8 

Average  

182.5 

119.0 

:  14.3 

56.7 

1939-40  b/   

178.5 

115.0 

7.1 

"  c/ 

Compiled  from  cabled  reports  and  "Crops  and  Markets,"  Union  of  South  Africa, 
a/  Conversions  from  bales  made  at  average  export  weight,    b/  Average  weight 
of  bale  for  July  1  to  January  31  used  in  converting,    c/  Not  available. 


WHEAT:     Closing  Saturdr-y  prices  of  May  futures 


Date 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

Winnipeg  a/ 

Liverpool  a/ 

/      Sue no s 
Aires  5./ 

1939 

1940 

1939  : 

1940 

]  9g9 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

')  p  n  +  *  ! 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

High  c/ 

71 

107 

67 

102 

74: 

105 

64 

80 

65 

d/  60 

d/  70 
d/  56 

Low    c  / 

67 

96 

63 

90 

69: 

95 

59 

72 

59 

d/  59 

Mar .  2 

69 

101 

65 

95 

71- 

98 

62 

77 

62 

e/  60 

62 

9 

:  68 

104 

64 

98 

70: 

100 

61 

76 

60 

e/  60 

61 

16 

j  68 

102 

64 

96 

7°: 

98 

61 

72 

!  60 

e/  60 

61 

23 

:  68 

105 

64 

99 

:     70  ■ 

100 

60 

;  73 

59 

60 

62 

ay  Conversions  at  noon  buying 
other  prices,  c/  January  1  to 
d/  March  and  May  futures,  e/ 


rate  of  exchan 
March  23,  1940 
March  futures. 


ge.  b/  Prices  are  of  day  previous  to 
,  and  corresponding  dates  for  1939. 


WHEAT:     Weekly  weighted  average  cash  price  at  stated  markets 


All  classes; 

No. 

2  : 

No 

.  1 

No.  2 

Hard 

No 

.  2 

Western 

Week 

and  grades  : 

Hard  Winter! 

Dk  .IT.  Spring 

Amber 

Durum 

Red  Winter 

White 

ended  ■ 

six  markets 

Kansas 

City 

Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

St.  Louis 

Seattle  a/ 

1939  : 1940 

1939  : 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939  : 

1940 

1939 

1940 

1939 

1940 

Cents:  Cents 

Cents: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents; 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

High  b/ 

73;  106 

72: 

104 

80 

110 

75'; 

104 

74 

109 

68 

87 

Low    b  / 

70;  97 

63; 

95 

76 

100 

71; 

96 

72 

101 

66 

83 

Mar .  2 

71 j  101 

69  i 

100 

79 

104 

74  j 

98 

73 

105 

68 

83 

9 

71 :  ioi 

69  = 

100 

77 

104 

74  i 

97 

73 

106 

68 

84 

16 

;      71 :  101 

:  69: 

100 

76 

103 

71: 

96 

73 

107 

67 

82 

23 

7i:  ioi 

:     68 : 

103 

77 

104 

75: 

97 

73 

106 

68 

a/  Weekl 

y  average  of 

daily 

cash  quotations,  basis  l\ 

o .  1  sacked 

b/  January  6  to 

March  23,  1940,  and  corresponding  dates  for  1939. 
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FEED  GRAINS  AND  RYE:     Weekly  average  price  per  bushel  of  corn,  rye, 
oats,  and  "barley  at  leading  markets  a/ 


Week 
ended 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Corn 


No.  3 


Chicago 


Futures 


BuenosAirss 
Futures 


1939  . 

1940 

1939 
Cents 

1940  : 
Cents : 

1939__; 

Cents 

1940 
Cents" 

1959 
Cent  s 

1940 
Cents 

1959 

1940 

;i939  ■ 

1940_ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

■  Cents 

Cents 

b/  

53 

59 

53" 

~  59: 

m 

53 

",47 

73 

31 

;  "_44 

57 

59 

v  

47 

57 

48 

56  • 

46 

36 

42 

65 

30 

42 

53 

54 

May 

May 

May 

•  43 

;  54 

55 

24  

48 

58 

50 

57 

47 

36 

46 

69 

:  31 

2  

47 

58 

49 

57 

47 

37 

45 

67 

31 

43 

:  53 

54 

9 

48 

49 

57 

47 

35 

:  44 

66 

30 

:  44 

53 

54 

47 

58 

48 

56 

47 

36 

66 

31 

43 

54 

54 

23  

47 

56 

:    •  48 

56 

48 

36 

_4_2_ 

66 

31 

43 

53 

54 

„2y 


Oats 


M  i SB §. 0 lis : _ Chicago. 

NO.    <Z       :         t  ru  •  4.  ^ 

:  white 


:Minnean.olie 
No.  2 


Barley 


a/  Cash  prices  are  weighted  averages  of  reported  sales;  future  prices  are  simple 
averages  of  daily    quotations.    h/  For  period  January  1  to  latest  date  shown, 

FEED  GRAINS:     Movement  from  principal  exporting  countries 


Commodity 
and 
c  ount  ry 


1937-38  1933-39  :  Mar.  9  Mar.  16  Mar.  23: 


BARLEY , EXPORTS :  c/ 

United  States 

Canada  

Argentina. . . • 

Danube  &  U.S.S 

Total  

OATS,  EXPORTS:  < 

United  States. 

Canada  

Argentina  

Danube  &  U.  S.  S 

Total  

CORN, EXPORTS:  d 

United  States. 
Danube  &  U.S.S 

Argentina  

South  Africa. . 

Total  

United  States 
imports  

Compiled  from  off 
nearest  to  date  shown 
beginning  October  1. 


R 


Exports 
.  for .year  


Shipment  s , 
..^{e_®k_©^?l®-(i__-ari--  - 


Exports  as  far 

;  as_  j^port  eji  

?  July  1  .1938-39 


1,000  ;  1,000  :  1,000  : 1,000    i  1,000 
bushels  ■hushels /.hushels  i  bushels  ihushels  \ 


17,614  ;  11,215  !  0 
14,014,  16,537; 
10,241;  9,356] 

19. 9 S3  :  26.005.  0 

61,S52~:  63.113;   


278  !        117  Mar.  23 

:Feb.  29 

:Feb.  24 

33  1  0  -Mar.  23 


1,000 
bushel  s_ 

9,984 
13,615 

2,300 
?,3 .  351 


12,331  •'  5,106  j 

8,504 !  13,738: 

28,505 ■  19,379  : 

150  ■  ■■■50:. 

139,393 '  34,369  j 
9,790    19,629  ! 
132,495  142,869 ! 

23 ,949 ;  25*991; 
30 6a 127  222.858: 


1,984: 

0 


0  j 
434  ; 

0  i 


0  IMar.  23 

'Feb.  29 

572: Mar.  23 

0  'Mar.  23 


'Oct.l  to 


540' 
51. 
2,370 

360 '• 


563 
309 
1,039 
163 


520  ,Mar.  23 

111 -Mar.  23 

1,083 'Mar.  23 

OlMar.  23 


1939-40 
j/..  , 
1,000 
bushels 
3,703 
12,635 
10,495 
4.071 


50,230 


4,703 
9,513 
13 , 282 

0 


27,498 


..  50 , 904 

932 
14,915 
23,053 

 7_0 

38.970 


25,145  .  24, 86^ 
15,012 i  3,017 
55,901  ■  42,58-J 
7.504 :  8^594 
:101  J56 2_  79*056 


h. 819 


Feb.  29 


154 


24C 


icial  and  trade  sources,     a/  The  weeks  shown  in  these  colximns  are 
b/  Preliminary,    c/  Year  beginning  July  1.     d/  Year 
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EXCHANGE  BATES:    Average  values  in  New  York  of  specified  currencies, 


M 

'1  0  40 

with  comparisons  a/ 

Country 

Monetary 
Unit 

Year 
1939 

Mo  n 

th 

Week  ended 

19*58 

'  1939 

:  1940 

1940 

Feb. 

j  Fob. 

:    Jan . 

Feb . 

.-Mp-r_._9__ 
Cents 

Mar. 16 

Mar  .25 





Gent  s 

Cents 

!  Cents 

;  Cents 

Cent  s 

0  o  nt  s 

Cents 

Argentina. . . 

Paper  peso 

30.85 

33 . 45 

31. 24 

:  29. 77 

29 . 77 

29 . 77 

29 . 77 

29 .  i7? 

Aus  trail  a.  .  . 

Pound  

353.38 

399 .81 

373 . 33 

1315. 82 

315.79 

olO.  95 

300.03 

297 . 55 

Canada  

Dollar. . . . 

96.  02 

100. 02 

;  99.50 

;  88.02 

80 .  bo 

85.45 

o2,o0 

ol.  4r 

China  

Shag. yuan. 

11. 88 

29 , 60 

;  15.89 

:    7. 83 

ri  AT 

b.o/ 

6 . 42 

b .  55 

Denmark  

Krone  

<;0. 35 

22 . 40 

;  20.91 

*  I  c  \   n.  a 
;  19.30 

IYj  .61 

iy  ^ 

19 .  oi 

iy .  oi 

England. .... 

Pound  

4<-i5 .  54 

CAT     o  a 

501 . 80 

458 . 57 

O  r>  O  .  O  .j 

HQf\  HA 

O     .  o  u 

^,7  A  RQ 

^7S  17 

Franco  

Franc  

r_)     rr  -I 
Dl 

ri    o  o 
O  .  .30 

2.6o 

:  2.25 

2 . 6  0 

2.21 

2.13 

2.11 

-CT.U  J.  CI1SI.1<1X  A 

1  o  ac 

/A  /O 

4'J  .  iic 

:  40.12 

40.12 

40.11 

40.11 

40.11 

Italy  

Lira  

•  5.26 

!  5.05 

5.05 

5.05 

5.05 

5.05 

Japan  

Yen  

25.96 

29.03 

" 27.30 

;  23.44 

23 . 44 

23 . 44 

23.44 

23.44 

Mexico  

Peso  

19.30 

27.75 

; 19.97 

■  16.66 

16.65 

16.66 

16.65 

16 . 64 

Netherlands . 

Guilder . . . 

55.34 

55.96 

'  53.63 

j  53.21 

53.14 

53.12 

53.10 

53.09 

Norway  

Krone  

23.27 

23,54 

<  22  ,71 

22.71 

22.71 

22.71 

22.71 

Sweden  

Kro  ha  

23.99 

25. 86 

24.13 

|  23.81 

23.81 

23.81 

23.82 

23.82 

Switzerland. 

Franc  

22  •  52 

22.67 

•  22.42 

r>o   a  r> 

22.42 

22.42 

22.42 

Federal  Reserve  Board. 

a /l!oon 

buyi  ng 

rates  for  cable  transfers. 

WHEAT 


INCLUDING  FLOUR:     Shipments  from  principal  export i 


ig  countrie: 


Country 

Total 
shipments 

Shipments,  1940, 
week  ended 

Shipments 
:     July  1-Mar.  23 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Mar.  9 

;Mar.  16 

Mar . 23 

:  1938-39 

1939-40 

North  America  a/. . . . 

Canada  b/  

United  States  c/. . . . 

Soviet  Union  

Danube  &  Bulgaria  f/ 

"  1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 
245",  296 
159,885 
94,157 
114,272 
102,116 
39,824 
52,848 
£/l0^_097 

1,000 
bushels 

;  1,000 
;  bus he Is 

1,000 
bushols 

:  1,000 
i bushols 
:  178,464 
i  121,000 
!  66,207 
:  53,292 
: e/l8, 695 
i  39,440 
56 , 144 
:  6,2.08 

1,000 
bushels 

184,720 
94,546 
83,589 
66,928 
127,520 
42,248 
37,232 
^19,677 

7,371 
5,600 
1,820 
2,035 

il 

0 

1,240 

0 

i  5,245 
;  3,400 

:  1,857 

1  1,532 

i  d/ 

:  o 
:  824 

;  0 

4,728 
3,800 
957 
2,976 

A/ 

0 

536 

0 

147,638 
162,000 
33,920 
130,647 
e/ll,028 
2,342 
30,472 
0 

Total,  above  h/.  .  . 
Total  European 

473.3J35 

322,127 

450,784 

Total  ex-European 

■99,400 

■  146,760 

V 


s . 


suppler 


roomhall's  Corn  Trade  News.  b/Ac- 
lented  by  weekly  data  in  the  cur- 


Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sourc 
cumulations  made  from  official  exports 

rent  year.  Weekly  data,  Broomhall's  estimate  for  North  America  less  United 
States  exports,  c/  Official  reports  received  from  16  principal  ports  only,  d/  Not 
available,  e/  Through  September  2  only,  f/  Black  Sea  shipments  only,  g/  Official, 
h/  Total  includes  North  America  and  excludes  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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Ind  e: 


Late  cables 


Page 
.  371 


Cashew  nuts,   sunply  situation, 

India,  1940   383 

Citrus  fruit,  exports,  Union  of 

South  Africa,  1932-1939    381 

Cotton: 

Exp or  t  s ,  Egyp  t ,  Feb rua  r y , 

1938-  1940     .   374,375 

Ivia r k  et  f or  Ame r i c an ,  Yugoslavia, 

1939-  40  •   376 

Produc  t  ion ,  Egypt ,  .1938-39  , 

1939-40    375 

Stocks,  Egypt,  Jan.  3,  1940  ....  375 
Text  il  e  si  tu  at  i on ,  Eu r op  e ,. 

February  1940   377-380 

Eggs  (fresh),  supply  situation, 

U.K.,   1940    383 

Exc  ha  n ge  rates,  for  e  igri , 

Mar.  23,   1940  ..    393 

Fruit  (canned),'  import 

restrictions,  U.K. ,  1940    371 

Grains  (feed )  : 

Movement,  principal  countries, 

Mar.  23,"  1940   392 

Prices,  p ri n c  ipa  1  ma  r ke t  s  , 

Mar.  23,   1940    392 

Grapefruit,  exports,  Union  of 

South  Africa,  1932-1939    382 

Lemons,  exports',  Union  of 

South  Africa,  1932-1939    382 

Oranges,  exports,  Union  of 

South  Africa,  1932-1939    382 

Pineapple  containers  (tin), 
import  restriction f ,  French 
Indochina,  Sent.  18,  1939    383 


Potatoes,  seed  requirements,  Page 

Argentina,  1940    371 

Rye, "prices,  U.S.  ,  Mar.  23,  1940  .  392 
Tobacco : 

Consumption  tax,  increase  pro- 
posed, Denmark,  Mar.  26,  1940.  371 
Prices  (fixed) ,  Spain, 

Jan.  29,  1940   '   381 

Wheat : 

Area,  Argentina,  1933-34  to 

1939-40   372 

Carry-over ,  Argentina , 

Dec.  31,  1934-1939    372,373 

Exports,  Argentina,  1933-34  to 

1938-  39    372-374 

Prices,  specified  markets, 

Mar.  23,  1940    391 

Production,  Argentina,  1933-34 

to  1939-40     37? 

Shipments,  principal  countries, 

Mar.  23,  1940    393 

Wo.o.1: 

Export,? : 

Argenti  na ,  0c t  ob  er-February , 

1934-35  to  1939-40    336,387 

Union  of  South  Africa,  July- 
February,  1934-35  to  1939-40  390 
Uruguay ,  0c  tob  er-February , 

1934-35  to  1939-40  .........  38t 

Import  a ,  U.S.,  July- January, 

1939-  40    388,339 

Receipt's,  Union  of  South  Africa,  ^ 

July-February,  1934-35  tc 

1939-40    391 

Sales, Union  of  South  Africa, July- 
February,  1934-35  to  1939-40  .  391 

■Stocks,  Union  of  South  Africa, 

July- Feb.,  1934-35  to  1939-40.  391 

Supply  situation,  Canada,  1940  .  384 


